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‘And Women Must Weep’ 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF HENRY HANDEL 
RICHARDSON 


Ethel Florence Lindesay Richardson was born in 1870 in 

elbourne, Australia. During her childhood, her father 
suffered from financial and health struggles, and her family 
moved from town to town in Australia. After her father’s death, 
Richardson attended a boarding school, the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College in Melbourne, where she excelled in music. 
Later, Richardson studied music in Leipzig, Germany, to become 
a professional pianist. But after she married in 1895, she began 
a literary career instead, publishing articles and translations of 
Scandinavian literature. She moved to London in 1903 with her 
husband, took up the male pseudonym Henry Handel 
Richardson, and published her first novel, Maurice Guest, in 
1908. Much of Richardson’s writing drew from her own life 
experiences. Her second novel, The Getting of Wisdom, was 
inspired by her time at the Presbyterian Ladies’ College, and 
her successful trilogy, The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, was 
based on her family history, which she returned to Australia to 
research. After Richardson’s husband died, Richardson moved 
from London to Sussex. She published a volume of short stories 
called The End of a Childhood and Other Stories in 1934 and her 
last novel in 1939. Richardson died in 1946 in England. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


When Richardson published her novels and short stories, it was 
common for women to write under male pen names so that 
they and their work could be taken seriously. At the turn of the 
20th century in western society, women did not have the same 
rights as men. Formal balls like the one Dolly attends in “And 
Women Must Weep” reflected this gender inequality. 
Historically, balls were opportunities for upper-class young 
women to be introduced to male suitors when they were 
eligible for marriage. Marriage was often women’s only option, 
and women’s value depended on their connections to men. 
During Richardson's active career, women’s rights groups were 
fighting for equality, and Richardson's own sister was involved 
in the suffragette movement. The spreading of feminist ideas 
likely influenced Richardson to highlight girls’ and women’s 
intimate experiences in her fiction. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Richardson enjoyed plays by the Norwegian playwright Henrik 
Ibsen, who is considered a founder of modernist theater and 
realism. She was also interested in the German philosopher 
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Friedrich Nietzsche's unembellished, realistic prose. 
Richardson’s appreciation for realism in literature influenced 
her writing and encouraged her to tell honest stories about 
familiar, everyday experiences based on her own life. 
Furthermore, most of Richardson's writing centers on girls 
growing up in rural Australia. Her collection of nine short 
stories, including “And Women Must Weep,” is titled, “Growing 
Pains: Sketches of Girlhood.” Like “And Women Must Weep,” 
these stories are snapshots of girls’ adolescent life, as well as 
the humiliations that can come with transitioning into 
adulthood. Richardson’s novel The Getting of Wisdom also 
features similar subject matter to “‘And Women Must Weep.” 
This book presents another girl’s coming-of-age in Australia 
and the pressures she faces in a patriarchal society. In 
Richardson’s time, other women writers were exploring girls’ 
passage into womanhood through fiction too. Katherine 
Mansfield, an important New Zealand writer of the modernist 
movement, published the short story “Her First Ball” in 1921. 
As its title suggests, Mansfield’s story is also about a young girl 
attending her first formal dance and discovering that grown-up 
society isn’t as wonderful as she thought it would be. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: And Women Must Weep’ 

e When Published: 1931 

e Literary Period: Modernism, Realism 

e Genre: Short Story, Bildungsroman 

e Setting: Australia around the turn of the 20th century 


e Climax: Dolly locks herself in her room, takes off her dress, 
and cries. 


e Antagonist: Patriarchal social pressures 
e Point of View: Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Title Significance. The story’s title, “And Women Must Weep,” 
comes from a poem by the English poet and novelist Charles 
Kingsley. Written in 1851 and popular throughout the 
Victorian period, the ballad, “Three Fishers,’ is about three 
fishermen who die in a storm at sea and leave behind grieving 
families. The poem’s most famous line is: “For men must work 
and women must weep.’ 


Legacy. Today, the Henry Handel Richardson Society of 
Australia celebrates Richardson as an important Australian- 
born female writer. The society was formed in 2008 in Chiltern, 
the town where Richardson’s family lived for a short time in the 
1870s. 
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DA PLOT SUMMARY 


Set in Australia around the turn of the 20th century, “And 
Women Must Weep” is about an adolescent girl’s first ball. 
Dolly is thrilled to be attending her first grown-up event. As she 
prepares for the dance, which her Auntie Cha is bringing her to, 
Dolly delights in her beautiful dress and her own prettiness. 
She waits for Auntie Cha to finish getting ready, ignoring Miss 
Biddons’s advice to sit down because she’s too nervous for the 
ball and concerned that she might crush her dress. 


f 


Finally, Dolly and Auntie Cha are ready to leave. Dolly’s spirits 
are slightly dampened when Miss Biddons warns her not to 
forget her steps in the waltz and Auntie Cha scolds her for 
looking too serious. Dolly accidentally tears a ribbon off her 
dress while stepping out of the wagonette, and Auntie Cha 
chides her for clumsiness. Dismayed and self-conscious, Dolly 
enters the public hall and hides behind Auntie Cha, noticing 
that other women’s dresses are even prettier than hers. 


Auntie Cha makes Dolly sit in the front row of seats and display 
her program to show she wants to dance. Dolly obeys, but no 
one asks her to dance. Through Auntie Cha’s interventions, 
Dolly dances with the Master of Ceremonies and the son of her 
aunt’s “lady-friend,’ but Dolly is embarrassed that she has only 
been invited to dance out of pity. She is also partnered with a 
rude gentleman who dances badly and worsens her humiliation. 
Afterward, Dolly sits out of the dancing and tries to look 
agreeable, as Auntie Cha reminds her to do. She smiles at 
young men in the hopes that they will choose her, but she is 
ignored. She grows upset at the unfairness of the ball and 
wishes she were an old woman or at home in bed. 


The rest of the evening goes poorly as well. Dolly's mouth is too 
dry to eat, and her only other dance partners are the lady- 
friend’s son again and a young boy. Dolly and Auntie Cha leave 
early. On the way home, Auntie Cha stays silent, and Dolly tries 
not to cry. As soon as they arrive home, Dolly shuts herself 
alone in her room and throws her crushed dress on the floor. 
She overhears Auntie Cha declare to Miss Biddons that she 
“didn't take” Dolly feels horribly ashamed of her failure to 
attract any gentlemen at the ball, a failure that will follow her all 
her life. Yet she also feels like this failure is not her fault, 
because she tried her best to do everything right. She realizes 
she didn’t even want to be chosen at the ball; she was only 
pretending. Dolly cannot hold her tears back anymore and 
cries. 


2 CHARACTERS 


Dolly - Dolly, the protagonist of “And Women Must Weep,” is 
an adolescent girl transitioning into womanhood in Australia 
around the turn of the 20th century. While staying with her 
Auntie Cha, she attends her first grown-up ball. The experience 
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of the ball causes Dolly to gain a new, deeper understanding of 
herself and society. Initially, Dolly is optimistically naive about 
the ball. As she gets ready for the evening, her childlike 
appreciation of her dress and her own prettiness give her 
confidence. But the events of the ball make her confidence and 
naivety falter. First, Dolly’s dress tears, which exposes her self- 
consciousness. Her insecurity worsens when Dolly compares 
herself to the other women at the ball and thinks she doesn’t 
measure up to them. Dolly grows increasingly embarrassed and 
disappointed as it becomes clear that young men at the ball 
don’t want to dance with her. Dolly’s few dance partners are 
men who invite her out of pity or obligation. Dolly leaves the 
ball early, burning with shame and humiliation. She failed to 
attract gentlemen as she was supposed to do, letting down the 
expectations of Auntie Cha, Miss Biddons, and society in 
general. Dolly fears that she now carries social stigma for her 
failure. At the same time, she realizes that the ball was unfair, 
her social failure wasn't her fault, and, deep down, she didn’t 
even want to dance with any of the gentlemen there. At the end 
of the story, Dolly cries, overwhelmed by her emotions and the 
new knowledge she has gained. 


Auntie Cha - Auntie Cha, Dolly’s aunt, is an older, gray-haired 
woman. While Dolly is staying with her, she buys tickets to a 
formal ball and brings Dolly with her to introduce Dolly to adult 
society. Constantly scrutinizing Dolly’s appearance and 
behavior, Auntie Cha often reprimands her niece and 
commands her to conduct herself properly. She warns Dolly 
not to look too serious, scolds her for her clumsiness, and urges 
Dolly to look more agreeable. Auntie Cha seems exasperated 
with Dolly’s struggles during the ball and disappointed by 
Dolly's ultimate failure to attract gentlemen. Throughout the 
story, Auntie Cha teaches Dolly how she thinks women should 
act in society and emphasizes the supposed importance of 
living up to these expectations. 


Miss Biddons - Miss Biddons is an older woman and caretaker 
of Dolly alongside Auntie Cha. She doesn’t accompany Dolly 
and Auntie Cha to the ball but stays home instead. Still, Miss 
Biddons disciplines Dolly and tries to ensure that Dolly doesn't 
make shameful mistakes in social situations. She tells Dolly not 
to forget her steps in the waltz, demonstrating her concern that 
Dolly act in accordance with social norms. Like Auntie Cha, 
Miss Biddons places great importance on Dolly’s adherence to 
society's expectations for young women. 


The Master of Ceremonies - The Master of Ceremonies is an 
older man with a stout stature and red beard. He is in charge of 
the ball and makes sure everyone has a dance partner. Auntie 
Cha asks for his help to find Dolly a partner, and he obligingly 
dances with Dolly himself when no one else is available. He is 
Dolly's first dance partner. He is good-natured and makes other 
people laugh with his jolly dancing, but Dolly is embarrassed by 
the attention he draws to them, because dancing with the 
Master of Ceremonies indicates that she couldn't find any 
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other partner. 


The Lady-Friend’s Son - Auntie Cha’s “lady-friend” has a son 
who dances with Dolly twice at the ball. He is reluctant to 
dance with Dolly because he wants to spend time with his 
flancée instead, and he only agrees out of obligation to his 
mother. He is distracted and less polite to Dolly than he should 
be; he keeps exchanging glances with his flancée while he 
dances with Dolly. 


The Gentleman - Dolly's third dance partner of the evening is a 
gentleman who prefers to sit out of the dancing and watch the 
other attendees of the ball instead. He requires a lot of 
convincing by Auntie Cha and her lady-friend’s son to dance 
with Dolly. Dolly finds him ugly and rude. He gruffly informs her 
that he’s a poor dancer. He steps on her foot in the middle of 
the waltz, which flusters her and causes Dolly to make a 
mistake too. He tersely accepts her apology for her misstep. 


=) 


The Young Boy - The young boy at the ball is Dolly’s last dance 
partner. While he dances with Dolly, he gapes openly at the 
belle of the ball, a different girl who has been deemed the 
prettiest and most popular at the dance. He dances badly and 
doesn't wear gloves, but he doesn’t seem to care about his 
appearance or what other people think of him, even though 
other people call him a nuisance. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


GROWING UP 


“And Women Must Weep,” a story of a young girl’s 
first ball in Australia around the turn of the 20th 
century, is fundamentally about an adolescent 
experience. Dolly’s youthful naivety and innocence shine 
through her confidence and excitement for the dance. Her 
enthusiasm reflects her hopes for the opportunities that her 
entry into the “grown-up” world will bring her. But the ball 
doesn't proceed as Dolly wishes, which reflects the difficulties 
of transitioning into a new stage of life. Throughout the ball, 
Dolly worries how other people perceive her, sinks into 
embarrassment and disappointment when few men want to 
dance with her, and burns with shame for her social failures. 
She leaves the ball early and isolates herself at home. In the 
end, Dolly cries, overwhelmed with humiliation. Her optimistic 
expectations for adulthood did not align with the dismaying 
reality she has now experienced. Most importantly, Dolly 
recognizes society’s unfair standards. Even if she tries her best 
to live up to society's expectations for her as a young woman, 
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she will not be able to reach them, through no fault of her own. 
As Dolly comes to understand that she may not even want to 
conform to society's expectations, she not only abandons her 
naivety but also gains deeper self-knowledge than she had 
before. Although the story takes place within a single evening, 
Dolly undergoes an internal transformation; she grows up. 
Through Dolly's experience of the ball, Richardson portrays the 
loss of naivety as a central experience of adolescence and 
suggests that growing up is a painful process of obtaining a new 
perspective on oneself, the world, and how one relates to 
society. 


SOCIAL PRESSURES VS. INTERNAL 
DESIRES 


In “And Women Must Weep,” pressures to look 
and act in socially approved ways are pervasive. At 
the ball, Dolly must look pretty, smile, present herself as 
cheerful and gracious at all times, dance without mistake, eat 
daintily, and catch the interest of young men. These social 
expectations are taught to Dolly and externally enforced by 
older women. Auntie Cha and Miss Biddons frequently remind 
Dolly of the importance of meeting these expectations, and 
they chastise her when she doesn’t display the ideal behavior. 
Dolly also internalizes these social expectations and puts 
pressure on herself to live up to them in order to be socially 
successful. When her appearance is marred by her torn dress, 
she missteps during a waltz, and she is largely ignored by the 
men whom she was supposed to attract, Dolly believes she has 
failed and will be scorned by people around her for the rest of 
her life. Her inability to measure up to social pressures crushes 
Dolly with embarrassment and shame. 


Yet, after the ball, Dolly realizes that she never felt any real 
desire within herself to accomplish what society expected her 
to accomplish. She didn’t enjoy putting herself on display at the 
ball, and she only pretended to want any of “the gentlemen” she 
saw there. The social pressures she faces harm Dolly because 
they punish her for not achieving perfection and because they 
obscure her individual desires. The critical moment of Dolly’s 
growing up is the point when she discerns that her inner 
desires are separate from society's expectations for her. The 
story suggests that reaching maturity requires the difficult yet 
crucial understanding that one’s internal desires may be at 
odds with the desires society pressures one to adopt. 


WOMEN, BEAUTY STANDARDS, AND 
PATRIARCHY 


While “And Women Must Weep” concentrates on 

an episode from one young girl’s life, the story is 
also concerned with women’s position in society on a larger 
scale. Through Dolly's experience of her first ball, the narrative 
highlights gendered double standards in a patriarchal society 
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that impose strict, reductive, and detrimental social limitations 
on women but not on men. In the story, women’s value depends 
on whether or not their physical appearance measures up to 
society's narrow ideals of beauty. Dolly’s preoccupation with 
being pretty shows how strong the social pressure is for girls 
and women to live up to society’s beauty standards. Auntie Cha 
and Miss Biddons reinforce these standards by constantly 
focusing on Dolly's outward appearance. For instance, Auntie 
Cha chides Dolly for being clumsy when she tears her dress, 
and she scolds her for looking too serious. Dolly must look 
pleasant and agreeable for the entirety of the ball, or else no 
one will want her. But men are not judged as harshly as women 
by their appearances, nor do men face the same negative social 
repercussions for failing to attract partners with their looks. 


The story also shows clear power imbalances between men and 
women. At the ball, men have the agency to select their dance 
partners. Dolly learns that men are free from the burden of 
perfection and intense social scrutiny, as they can dance poorly 
without apology and be impolite without consequence. 
Meanwhile, women, including Dolly, must passively wait for 
men to choose them to dance; whether or not they are chosen 
determines their worth. Women also face blame and social 
stigma for failing to conform to demanding social expectations, 
as Dolly realizes when she hears Auntie Cha declare that she 
“didn’t take” at the ball—in other words, she was a failure. This 
unequal relationship between women and men within a 
patriarchal system disproportionately hurts women on a 
societal level. Although Dolly feels alone in this harmful system, 
the story’s title, “And Women Must Weep,” suggests that she 
isn't the only one to experience such unfairness. According to 
these words, all women “must weep’—just as Dolly 
does—because they face the same suffering in a society that 
mistreats and undervalues them. 


QR SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


DOLLY’S DRESS 


Dolly’s dress symbolizes her naivety about growing 

up—a naivety that she loses as she transitions out 
of girlhood into womanhood. The physical changes her dress 
undergoes throughout the evening mirror the emotional 
transformation that Dolly experiences over the course of the 
story. Like her dress, Dolly's naivety begins fresh and bright but 
slowly becomes crushed until she discards it. At first, Dolly’s 
dress is magnificently light, airy, and beautiful. Its pale blue 
color and soft muslin fabric symbolize Dolly’s innocence, and 
the way it floats around her gives it a youthful quality that 
reflects Dolly’s young age. Dolly’s wonder at the dress’s 
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prettiness is childlike and represents her excitement to be 
grown-up now. Additionally, the dress is for a grown-up event 
that Dolly has never attended before, indicating her lack of 
experience in adult society. These details about the dress all 
emphasize Dolly's naivety at the beginning of the story. But her 
time at the ball causes her naivety and her dress to deteriorate. 
When her dress tears, Dolly's naive confidence also wavers. As 
Dolly grows more embarrassed and ashamed that no one 
wants to dance with her, her dress gets flattened from sitting 
for so long and clenching her sweating hands in her lap. When 
Dolly returns home, tears off her dress, and throws it on the 
floor, she also symbolically throws off her former naivety. Both 
her dress and her childish perspective have been crushed by 
the humiliations of the ball. By the end of the story, Dolly is 
disillusioned about growing up because she has experienced a 
humiliating and discouraging aspect of womanhood. Just as her 
dress loses its glamor, Dolly also loses her optimistic naivety 


about what it means to grow up. 

E Dolly’s program symbolizes the social expectations 

that dictate how she should act at the ball. At 

formal dances, programs are booklets or cards that women 
carry for listing dance titles and recording their dance partners’ 
names. Auntie Cha instructs Dolly to hold out her program to 
signal her availability and willingness to dance. In the same way, 
Dolly is supposed to put herself on display—not just her 
program—so that she appears ready and eager. Just as the 
program is meant to draw attention to Dolly, Dolly herself is 
expected to attract gentleman with her outward appearance 
and demeanor. However, Dolly’s program doesn't get filled with 
names, and Dolly doesn't fulfill social expectations. That her 
program remains empty symbolizes Dolly's failure to conform 
to awoman’s customary role at a ball. When staring at the 
blank card becomes too embarrassing, Dolly lets it slip onto the 
floor out of sight. By letting go of the program, Dolly 
symbolically acknowledges that she hasn't been able to live up 
to the pressures placed upon her by Auntie Cha, Miss Biddons, 
and society. 


DOLLY’S PROGRAM 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Cambridge University Press edition of Stories of Ourselves: 
Volume 2 published in 2018. 
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‘And Women Must Weep’ Quotes 


@@ But she could not bring herself to sit, for fear of crushing 
her dress—it was so light, so airy. How glad she felt now that 

she had chosen muslin, and not silk as Auntie Cha 
persuade her. The gossamer-like stuff seemed to float around 


and so different from everyday that she hardly recognised 


a wreath of cornflowers in her hair—might have been a 
stranger. 


Related Characters: Dolly, Auntie Cha 


Related Themes: ($) 


Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 250 


Explanation and Analysis 


Dolly is preparing to attend her first grown-up ball, and she 
marvels at how pretty her dress is. Wearing a beautiful 
dress for such an important occasion signals that she’s 
finally transitioning into womanhood. The dress makes 
Dolly feel special, as if it transforms her into an entirely 
different person from her younger self: someone “tall,” “so 
different from everyday, and even “a stranger.’ While the 
dress indicates that Dolly will soon be an adult, it also 


reflects her current youth. The dress being “so light, so airy” 


and “palest blue” represents Dolly’s innocence. The flower 
wreath in Dolly’s hair enhances her image as a young, 
innocent girl, and the illusion of the dress floating around 
Dolly visually represents her youthful, joyful energy. Even 
the dress’s material communicates Dolly’s childishness. 
Although her aunt recommended Dolly wear silk, Dolly 
stubbornly insisted on muslin because she liked it more, 
fulfilling her own wants instead of listening to the advice of 
an older authority figure. 


When Dolly puts on her dress, she feels confident in her 
prettiness and excited for her future. Her dress is crucially 
linked to her optimism for her first experience of adult 
society. The dress symbolizes her hopeful naivety about 
growing up. Just as Dolly is afraid of crushing her dress, she 
doesn't want to lose her enthusiasm or have her hopes for 
the future be disappointed. 


had tried to 
her as she moved, and the cut of the dress made her look so tall 


herself in the glass; the girl reflected there—in palest blue, with 
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Related Characters: Dolly 


Related Themes: ($) ® 


Page Number: 250 


Explanation and Analysis 


As she gets ready for the ball, Dolly admires her reflection 
and thinks she has never looked so pretty before. She's 
sincerely delighted and overcome with a humble gratitude 
for her beautiful features, so much so that her throat stings 
from being close to tears. Dolly’s response is childlike in its 
innocence and wonder. As her reaction to her appearance 
shows, Dolly treasures outward beauty. 


Dolly’s thoughts suggest that girls and women face 
particular pressure to be beautiful. Because beauty is 
prized, girls and women who are deemed beautiful are also 
seen as more valuable in society, while girls and women who 
aren't considered pretty are less valuable and even pitiable. 
While Dolly thinks beauty is important, she isn't fully aware 
of the damage that her society does to women by reducing 
them and their worth to their physical appearances. 


Moreover, this moment demonstrates how narrow the 
beauty standards of her society are. According to the 
standards Dolly has learned and internalized, beauty is 
restricted to having light skin, blue eyes, and blond hair, and 
anyone without these features deserves pity. This is a white, 
Eurocentric, and colonial standard of beauty, and it harms 
everyone who falls outside of it. Dolly’s uncritical 
acceptance of this conception of beauty doesn’t come with 
malicious intent, but it does reveal her naivety and 
ignorance of her society’s prejudices. Dolly perpetuates 
these prejudices herself by upholding such limited notions 
of beauty. 


e@@ Alas! in getting out a little accident happened. She caught 

the bottom of one of her flounces—the skirt was made of 
nothing else—on the iron step, and ripped off the selvedge. 
Auntie Cha said: “My dear, how clumsy!” She could have cried 
with vexation. 


Related Characters: Dolly, Auntie Cha 


Related Themes: ($) @ 


Related Symbols: 
e@@ Something hot and stinging came up her throat at this: a Sa aes O 
kind of gratitude for her pinky-white skin, her big blue eyes Page Number: 251 
and fair curly hair, and pity for those girls who hadn't got them. 
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prettiness isn't exceptional. Everyone at the ball looks their 
best, as they’re expected to do at a formal dance. Dolly's 
dream of catching people's attention with her extraordinary 
beauty grows out of her childish naivety and is thwarted by 
reality, in which she’s just one of many well-dressed girls. 
Disappointed and embarrassed that her aspirations for the 
evening aren't coming true, Dolly quickly becomes insecure 
about her appearance. Her dress, which she previously 


Explanation and Analysis 


Dolly and Auntie Cha are on their way to the ball, traveling 
in a wagonette. As Dolly gets out of the wagonette, she 
accidentally tears a ribbon off her dress. Her dress rips 
easily because it’s so light and delicate. Its material is muslin, 
or fine cotton, rather than a sturdier fabric, and its skirt is 
“nothing else” but flounces. Dolly's dress symbolizes her 


naivety about the ball and growing up. Just as her dress loved, suddenly seems “too plain’ and “dowdy” or 


turns out to be quite delicate, Dolly’s naivety is similarly unfashionable. As Dolly fears her dress isn’t pretty enough 
fragile. Like the insubstantial skirt of the dress, her optimism for the ball, it becomes clear that her naivety might not be 
is “nothing else” but childlike excitement for the future; it suited to the reality of being grown-up. 


isn't based in any real knowledge or experience of 
adulthood. As a result, neither the dress nor Dolly's naivety 
can hold up against the reality of being grown-up. When the 
dress tears, Dolly's naivety is also marred. 


Dolly’s self-consciousness and tendency to compare herself 
to other women illustrate her lack of confidence. As an 
adolescent girl transitioning into a new stage of life, Dolly is 
still unsure of herself and her position in society. Her 
uncertainty is evident in how she regrets choosing muslin 
and wonders if she should have listened to Auntie Cha all 
along and worn silk instead. By questioning her earlier 
decision, Dolly undermines her individual judgement, 
thinking perhaps it’s safer to conform to what other people 
want for her. 


The narrator calls Dolly’s dress tearing “a little accident, but 
it’s not so little to Dolly. The beginning exclamation of this 
passage—‘Alas!’”—and Dolly’s desire to cry show her 
enthusiasm and confidence faltering even before the ball 
begins. This is the first dismaying event of the evening that 
forces Dolly to realize that reality doesn’t match her hopeful 
expectations for becoming a woman. This incident is also ; 
significant to Auntie Cha, who scolds Dolly for being clumsy. This moment also demonstrates that Dolly > society 
Her disapproval shows that she holds Dolly to high believes women’s value depends on their physical 


standards of behavior and strictly corrects her whenever appearance. Dolly has internalized this reductive view of 
she makes mistakes. Auntie Cha cares about Dolly’s women, as she reveals when she compares herself to other 


outward appearance and ensuring that it meets social women on the basis of their looks. This reductive view of 

standards for young women. Auntie Cha enforces social women harms all women in society, including Dolly. It makes 

expectations on Dolly through her rebukes Dolly feel insecure, and it leads Dolly to judge other women 
superficially. 


e@ And now Dolly saw that the hall was full of lovely dresses, 

some much, much prettier than hers, which suddenly 
began to seem rather too plain, even a little dowdy; perhaps 
after all it would have been better to have chosen silk. 


e@@ Men, looking so splendid in their white shirt fronts, would 

walk across the floor and seem to be coming [...] And then 
at the last minute they ran away—and it wasn’t her at all, but a 
girl sitting three seats further on; one who wasn't even pretty, 
or her dress either. But her own dress was beginning to get 


Related Characters: Dolly quite tashy, from the way she squeezed her hot hands down in 
her lap. 

Related Themes: ($) ® 

Related Symbols: O Related Characters: Dolly 

Page Number: 251 Related Themes: ($) ® 

Explanation and Analysis Related Symbols: O 


Dolly walks into the public hall and immediately notices that 
all the women at the ball are wearing beautiful dresses. 
Dolly had hoped that she might stand out and receive 
compliments about her dress, but now she realizes that her 


Page Number: 252 


Explanation and Analysis 
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After three humiliating dances, Dolly returns to her seat 
and waits for a young man to choose her as his dance 
partner. Several times, Dolly gets her hopes up, thinking 
that aman is approaching her. But each time, the man 
chooses a different girl instead. This series of 
disappointments further disrupts Dolly’s optimistic 
expectations for the ball. Before, Dolly was excited for the 
evening, but now she fears she'll never be chosen by 
someone who truly wants to dance with her. Dolly’s 
increasing hopelessness is mirrored by her dress’s 
deterioration. The dress is slowly becoming crushed from 
the pressure of her hands, which Dolly “squeezed” tightly in 
her lap. Symbolically, the dress represents Dolly's naivety 
about the ball and growing up, which is similarly being 
crushed by the pressure of Dolly's disappointment. Dolly is 
beginning to understand that the realities of the ball and 
being grown-up are not as glamorous as she dreamed they 
would be. 


This passage also demonstrates Dolly’s spiteful attitude 
toward other girls at the ball. Frustrated that a young man 
has chosen a different girl instead of her, Dolly comments 
that the other girl “wasn’t even pretty, or her dress either.’ 
Dolly’s society encourages people to judge women only by 
their looks. Dolly internalizes this social norm and 
perpetuates it herself as she criticizes girls and their 
clothing for not being beautiful enough. Additionally, by 
basing women’s worth on their ability to attract men, 
society places women in competition with one another. 
Dolly demonstrates this fact when she feels anger toward 
other women for being chosen, rather than directing her 
anger at the men doing the choosing or the patriarchal 
system that constrains women’s agency in the first place. 
Ultimately, Dolly and the other women at the ball are 
harmed by their patriarchal society, which reduces them all 
to their physical appearances and their attractiveness to 
men. 


e@e@ At first she made a show of studying her programme; but 

you couldn't go on staring at a programme for ever: and 
presently her shame at its emptiness grew till she could bear it 
no longer, and, seizing a moment when people were dancing, 
she slipped it down the front of her dress. 


Related Characters: Dolly 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: © 
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Explanation and Analysis 


With no indication that she'll be chosen to dance, and too 
embarrassed to watch the dancers, Dolly stares at her 
program while she sits in the front row. The program 
symbolizes the social expectations for how she should 
behave at the ball. Her program is supposed to be full of the 
names of gentlemen who want to dance with her that 
evening, just like Dolly herself is supposed to catch men’s 
interest and have lots of dance partners. Examining her 
program is “a show,’ an act, a performance, just like her role 
as a young woman at the ball is to perform beauty and 
politeness for men, regardless of how she really feels. 
However, Dolly isn't fulfilling social expectations; her 
program is empty, and nobody wants to dance with her. Her 
program’s emptiness symbolizes her social failure. Dolly's 
pretense of studying her program as if it isn’t empty 
represents her desperate attempts to present herself as 
anything but a failure. But when Dolly finally lets the 
program fall to the floor, she symbolically acknowledges her 
failure and gives up trying to succeed. She begins to 
understand that in reality she won't be able to attract 
gentlemen no matter how hard she tries, through no fault of 
her own. 


otably, Dolly drops her program secretly. She waits until 
no one will be watching to let her program fall away. She's 
motivated to do so by her unbearable “shame?” Dolly still 
wants to conceal her failure from other people, 
demonstrating how strongly Dolly feels social pressures 
and fears public scrutiny. 


@@ Oh, these men, who walked round and chose just who they 
fancied and left who they didn't...how she hated them! It 


wasn't fair...it wasn't fair. 


Related Characters: Dolly 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 252 


Explanation and Analysis 


While Dolly sits out of the dancing, she watches men ask 
other women to dance as she gets repeatedly overlooked. 
Internally, she feels an outburst of anger at the men who 
keep choosing other women over her. More than that, 
however, Dolly begins to feel anger at the injustice of the 
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ball as a whole. She determines that the ball “wasn’t fair.’ 
Her words indicate that she resents the patriarchal system 
she has encountered. In this system, men have the freedom 
to move as they please and decide for themselves when and 
with whom they dance. The men Dolly observes “walked 
round and chose’ their dance partners at will. Meanwhile, 
women like Dolly sit passively in their seats and wait to be 
approached by men. Because women are expected to be 
polite, they must agree to dance with whoever selects them, 
so they have little agency. Worse, men brush aside women 
to whom they're not attracted, leaving those women to be 
deemed valueless and blamed for their personal failures. 
For the first time, Dolly recognizes the faults of the men 
who treat women—including herself—in demeaning ways. 
She hates the men who carelessly participate in this 
patriarchal system, which she understands as 
fundamentally unfair. 


e@@ And to this she clung, sitting the while wishing with her 

whole heart that her dress was black and her hair grey, like 
Auntie Cha’s [...] Yes, to-night she wished she was old... an old, 
old woman. 


Related Characters: Dolly, Auntie Cha 


Related Themes: ($) @ 


Page Number: 253 


Explanation and Analysis 


At the ball, women get the one-time chance to invite men to 
dance, but Dolly refuses to participate, claiming that she has 
a headache. This is the excuse to which “she [clings]” while 
she continues to sit out of the dancing. Meanwhile, Dolly 
wishes that she were “an old, old woman,’ because then it 
wouldn’t be shameful for her not to have any dance 
partners at the ball. This imagery of the old woman is 
intriguing, because it’s the very opposite of the image Dolly 
herself presented in the story’s beginning. At that earlier 
point, Dolly was eager to be growing up into a young 
woman, and she delighted in her light blue dress and her 
pretty blond hair. It’s ironic that Dolly now longs to be much 
older, with gray hair and a black dress, as if she would rather 
skip over the stage of life to which she looked forward so 
enthusiastically before. Dolly's wish suggests that she 
wants to be able to escape the social pressures she faces as 
a young woman, because trying to live up to these pressures 
is distressing. She isn’t enjoying the ball or her first 
experience of being grown-up as she hoped she would. 


@@ She wanted only to be quite alone...where nobody could 

see her...where nobody would ever see her again [...] she 
tore off the wreath and ripped open her dress, now crushed to 
nothing from so much sitting, and threw them from her 
anywhere... 


Related Characters: Dolly 


Related Themes: ($) @ 
Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 253 


Explanation and Analysis 


f 


As soon as Dolly arrives home from the ball, she goes 
straight to her room in her aunt’s house and locks herself 
inside alone. Overwhelmed with embarrassment, she 
doesn't want to be seen by anyone, even melodramatically 
claiming to want to shut herself away so that “nobody would 
ever see her again.’ Dolly’s desire to isolate herself suggests 
she wants to escape from other people’s scrutiny and from 
the social pressures that force her to conceal her true 
emotions. She wants to experience her feelings on her own, 
rather than having to behave in socially prescribed ways for 
other people. 


Once Dolly is alone, she throws off her dress and the flower 
wreath she was wearing in her hair. The dress is “now 
crushed to nothing,’ and as a symbol of Dolly's naivety, the 
completely ruined dress signifies that Dolly’s naivety is 
devastated too. The humiliating experience of the ball has 
“crushed” Dolly's hopes for growing up “to nothing”: at the 
ball, she didn’t stand out for being beautiful, and nobody 
wanted to dance with her even though she did everything 
Auntie Cha told her to do. Entering into adult society wasn't 
thrilling and gratifying, as she had optimistically anticipated, 
but instead disappointing and upsetting. When Dolly 
throws her dress away from her, she symbolically casts off 
her former naivety, which means nothing to her anymore 
after being so thoroughly contradicted by reality. Dolly has 
lost her childhood innocence and naivety because she now 
has a different outlook on her society and how she relates 
to it. That Dolly has gained a new perspective after the 
painful experience of the ball shows that she is more grown- 
up now than she was at the beginning of the story. 


e@ ‘Well, | don't know what it was, but the plain truth is, she 
didn’t take!” 
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Related Characters: Auntie Cha (speaker), Dolly stigma of her failure “all her life.’ Perhaps this statement is 
hyperbole, or exaggeration, but it may also indicate Dolly’s 
Related Themes: @ sincere fear, based on what society has taught her, about 


the consequences of her failure. 


HESSEN = In this moment, Dolly knowingly articulates the social 


Explanation and Analysis expectations that have been weighing on her, decisively 
acknowledges that she has failed to meet them, and 
demonstrates her awareness of the social repercussions 
she faces for her failure. She was supposed to attract 
gentlemen at the ball, which suggests that her purpose as a 
young woman in society is to please and attract men. In this 
patriarchal society, women’s worth depends on how they 
relate to men rather than on their own personhood. By 
failing to attract any men at the ball, Dolly has proven 
herself to be unattractive to men and therefore valueless. 
As aresult, society, even other women, will now look down 


Alone in her room, Dolly overhears Auntie Cha telling Miss 
Biddons what happened at the ball. Auntie Cha exclaims 
that Dolly “didn’t take,’ a declaration of Dolly’s ultimate 
failure. In other words, Dolly didn’t attract any gentlemen at 
the ball; nobody wanted to dance with her. Auntie Cha’s 
implicit disappointment is a reminder of the strong social 
pressures Dolly has been facing. Auntie Cha, Miss Biddons, 
and society in general expected Dolly to be successful as a 
young woman at her first ball, which required Dolly to 


please and interest men. Dolly’s inability to do this is a i 

significant failure that lets down the older women in her life on Dolly as a failure. 

who taught and held Dolly to these strict social Dolly is even more embarrassed and ashamed by the poor 
expectations. In particular, Auntie Cha placed great outcome of the ball because it was her first ball, and 
importance on Dolly’s adherence to proper behavior, so she because the experience was so different from her initial 
seems especially dissatisfied with Dolly’s lack of success. expectations. Reality thoroughly contradicted her former 
For Dolly, this statement by Auntie Cha is the final proof naivety, leaving Dolly hurt by her first real exposure to being 
that she has failed, deserves to feel shame, and will be a woman in a patriarchal society. 


judged negatively by the people around her. Just as society, 

Auntie Cha, and Miss Biddons imposed rigid expectations 

on Dolly before, now society and the authority figures in her @@ And yet...and yet...in spite of everything, a small voice that 

life will penalize her for failing to meet those expectations. wouldn't be silenced kept on saying: “It wasn’t my fault...it 
wasn't my fault!” 


@@ Oh, the shame of it!...the sting and the shame. Her first 
ball, and not to have “taken,” to have failed to “attract the 


Related Characters: Dolly 


gentlemen’—this was a slur that would rest on her all her life. Related Themes: ($) @ O) 
Related Characters: Dolly Page Number: 253 
E en e © © aia and A = 
After locking herself in her room and anguishing over her 
Page Number: 253 shameful experience at the ball, Dolly slowly begins to 
consider that she isn’t to blame for her social failure. The 
Explanation and Analysis initial words “and yet,’ underscored by repetition, signal a 
After isolating herself in her room, Dolly despairs that her major turning point in Dolly’s reflection. Dolly reaches this 
first ball has ended in failure. The language in this passage critical moment hesitantly. The ellipses in the writing convey 
vividly conveys Dolly’s distraught emotions. The opening her tentative pauses, and the internal voice that propels her 
exclamation—“Oh, the shame of it!’—along with the to her new conclusion is only “small” But her conviction 
repetition of the word “shame” emphasize the strengthens as she repeats more confidently, “it wasn’t my 
overpowering humiliation Dolly is experiencing. Similarly, fault!” 
the word “sting” evokes the strong sense of pain that Dolly By asserting that she isn’t at fault, Dolly pushes back against 
feels. Her despair heightens as the narrator, describing the external pressure to feel shame for her humiliations at 
Dolly's thoughts, concludes that Dolly will bear the social the ball. If she doesn’t deserve blame for failing to meet 
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social expectations, then society deserves the blame instead 
for subjecting her to impossible and ultimately harmful 
expectations. Understanding that the problem lies not with 
her but with a patriarchal society that’s unjust to women is a 
crucial breakthrough for Dolly, through which she grows. In 
fact, this moment illustrates that Dolly has gained a greater 
maturity than she previously had. By finding her “smal 
voice” and allowing it to speak up, Dolly expresses her 
individuality. This is difficult to do, because society would 
rather keep her defiant voice “silenced.” The strength her 
voice possesses to be heard “in spite of everything” and her 
ability to resist the social pressure to accept blame both 
showcase Dolly’s new maturity. 


@@ She had tried her hardest, done everything she was told to 

do: had dressed up to please and look pretty, sat in the 
front row offering her programme, smiled when she didn't feel 
a bit like smiling...and almost more than anything she thought 
she hated the memory of that smile (it was like trying to make 
people buy something they didn’t think worth while.) 


Related Characters: Dolly 


Related Themes: @ O) 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 253 


Explanation and Analysis 


While she sits alone and miserable in her room, Dolly looks 
back on all her efforts to do everything right at the ball. She 
draws particular attention to the perfect appearance she 
tried to maintain. She dressed to “please” and “look pretty,’ 
and smiled even though “she didn't feel a bit like smiling.’ 
She displayed her program invitingly to potential dance 
partners in the same way that she displayed herself to 
young men who might be interested in her. In this passage, 
Dolly expresses the specific social expectations she felt 
pressured to meet. At the ball, she was supposed to present 
herself as prettily and politely as possible for other people’s 
sake, regardless of how she felt internally. In society, her 
physical appearance and demeanor are more important 
than her thoughts or emotions. But Dolly knows that the 
appearance she put on was insincere, contrary to her true 
feelings, and not enjoyable for her to maintain. Following 
society's expectations forced her to ignore and contradict 
her inner desires. 


Dolly emphasizes that she especially dislikes the false smile 
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she had to wear at the ball. She “hated the memory of that 
smile,’ in fact, “almost more than anything.’ Her reason for 
this is striking: smiling made her feel like she was trying to 
convince people to “buy something.” In other words, Dolly 
felt like she was a product, and that her responsibility to 
attract gentlemen was little different from attempting to 
sell herself as an attractive product to men. Worse, Dolly 
feels like she was not even “worth while” to be purchased; 
she was neglected at the ball because she was a faulty or 
undesirable product. That her society makes women feel 
like objects to be bought and sold indicates that it doesn't 
value women as people. At her first ball, Dolly was reduced 
to her looks and objectified by the patriarchal society in 
which she lives. 


@@ For really, truly, right deep down in her, she hadn't wanted 


“ 


the gentlemen” any more than they’d wanted her: she had 


only had to pretend to. 


Related Characters: Dolly 


Related Themes: ($) @ 


Page Number: 253 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Dolly reflects on her dreadful experience at her first 
grown-up ball, she realizes that she never actually wanted 
to do what everyone expected of her. Her primary role as a 
young woman, as dictated by society and reinforced by 
individuals like Auntie Cha, was to attract gentlemen. More 
than that, she was expected to want to attract gentlemen 
and be pleased by their attention. Dolly tried to adhere to 
this social pressure by following her aunt’s strict 
instructions and presenting herself to men agreeably. But 
Dolly realizes that she had only been pretending all along to 
enjoy conforming to society’s expectations. Her conformity 
was only a performance, and it wasn’t even a successful 
performance, since none of the men at the ball wanted to 
dance with her anyway. Dolly discovers that she “really, 
truly” was uninterested in attracting men’s interest at the 
ball. What she wants for herself is at odds with what society 
tells her she should want. 


= 


For Dolly, this self-discovery is difficult. The external 
pressures she was facing were so strong that they 
prevented her from understanding her individual desires 
apart from society's desires for her. Moreover, her inner 
desires were buried so “deep down in her” that she could 
only reach them after suffering many humiliations. Dolly's 
ability to distinguish her personal desires from society's 
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expectations gives her deeper self-knowledge and amore advancing further in her transition from childhood to 
nuanced view of her society than she possessed before. By adulthood. 
gaining this discernment, Dolly grows more mature, 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


‘AND WOMEN MUST WEEP’ 


Dolly has finally finished getting dressed and waits for Auntie 
Cha to be ready for the evening. Although Miss Biddons tells 
her to sit still, Dolly doesn’t want to crush her light, flouncy 
muslin dress. She stands and admires her appearance, thinking 
she almost doesn’t recognize herself because her pale blue 
dress makes her look tall and out of the ordinary. Dolly marvels 
at how pretty she looks. Auntie Cha and Miss Biddons also 
approve of Dolly’s appearance. Dolly feels grateful that she has 
beautiful natural features and her Auntie Cha to make sure she 
looks just right. 


Dolly waits for the cab, self-consciously trying to keep her 
dress and white gloves pristine. She is filled with anticipation, 
because Auntie Cha is about to take her to her first “grown-up” 
ball. Before they leave, Miss Biddons reminds Dolly to 
remember her steps for the waltz. Once Dolly and Auntie Cha 
are on their way to the ball, Auntie Cha reprimands Dolly for 
looking too serious, saying she'll scare away young men. But 
Dolly is concerned about crumpling her dress in the narrow 
seats of the cab. 
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Dolly’s childlike wonder at her appearance establishes her youth 
and inexperience. Dressing up is new and exciting to her. She’s never 
worn such a beautiful dress or looked so pretty before. Dolly’s dress 
is an external sign of her internal naivety. Its pale color and airy 
softness symbolize Dolly's innocence as a young adolescent girl. 
Dolly also shows her childishness through her impatience and 
stubbornness when she ignores Miss Biddons’s instruction to sit 
still. Delighted with how she looks, Dolly cares about maintaining 
her perfect appearance. Beauty is crucial—not just to Dolly, but also 
to Auntie Cha and Miss Biddons. The older women who take care of 
Dolly are also concerned with making sure her appearance is 
satisfactory, demonstrating the social significance of girls’ and 
women’s physical beauty. 


09 


To Dolly, the ball is not just a one-time special event; it also 
represents her entry into adulthood. As a result, she’s full of hopeful 
anticipation of what the ball and womanhood will be like, but she's 
also nervous. She doesn’t want to make mistakes, which is reflected 
in her desire to keep her dress and gloves perfectly intact. Miss 
Biddons and Auntie Cha want Dolly’s introduction to adult society 
to be successful too. They teach her how she’s supposed to act and 
correct her when she strays from socially acceptable behavior. Dolly 
learns social expectations from Miss Biddons and Auntie Cha. Most 
importantly, she learns from her aunt that, according to society's 
expectations, her primary role is to attract young men, which is why 
she must look pretty and approachable. 


660 
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Dolly and Auntie Cha arrive at the public hall where the ball is 
taking place. When Dolly steps out of the wagonette, she 
accidentally rips a ribbon off the bottom edge of her dress. 
Auntie Cha calls Dolly clumsy, and Dolly is dismayed. The dress 
can’t be mended, so Dolly enters the dance hall in her torn 
dress. She feels as if everyone is staring at it. Auntie Cha picks a 
seat in the front row by her friend, but Dolly timidly sits behind 
her and examines the other attendees of the ball. Other 
women’s dresses seem more beautiful than her own dress, and 
Dolly suddenly regrets her choice to wear plain muslin instead 
of silk. 


Auntie Cha chastises Dolly for hiding; she makes Dolly sit in the 
front row and hold out her program to show she wants to 
dance. But no one invites Dolly to dance, and Auntie Cha asks 
the Master of Ceremonies to help find her a partner. When no 
one seems available, the Master of Ceremonies dances with 
Dolly himself, but she’s embarrassed that everyone will know 
nobody else offered to dance with her. She’s relieved when the 
dance is over. 
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That Dolly’s dress tears suggests that the dress is too delicate to last 
through the evening in perfect condition. As a symbol of Dolly’s 
naive expectations for the ball and growing up, the now-damaged 
dress implies that Dolly’s childish naivety is similarly fragile and will 
not hold up against the harsher realities of adult society. Dolly’s 
enthusiasm is in fact punctured, in the same way that her dress is 
torn. As she enters the dance hall, Dolly loses confidence. She 
measures herself against other women at the ball based on the 
beauty of their dresses and doubts her own prettiness in 
comparison to them. Now that she’s in the grown-up world, she 
worries how other people will perceive her and wishes she could 
hide from their judgement. Dolly’s concern over her looks isn’t just 
childish self-consciousness. Auntie Cha’s scolding underscores the 
real importance of appearances in society, especially for young 
women. Dolly faces strong external pressures to present herself 
properly. A young women’s social value depends on whether or not 
she has physical beauty and an attractive demeanor. 


O © O 


Auntie Cha enforces social expectations on Dolly by teaching her 
what she’s supposed to do at the ball. Dolly’s program symbolizes 
these social expectations. As a young woman, Dolly is supposed to 
put herself on display for men just as she displays her program to 
potential dance partners. Dolly and all the other women at the ball 
must passively wait until they're asked to dance by men. Women 
don't have the agency to decide their own partners, and they must 
politely agree to dance with whichever partner selects them. Not 
being selected is an embarrassment. Even though Dolly obeys 
Auntie Cha’s directions and presents herself as an available dance 
partner, no one chooses her to dance. Dolly’s earlier hopes for the 
exciting prospects of the ball don’t match her current humiliating 
reality. Her dance with the Master of Ceremonies only draws more 
attention to the fact that Dolly hasn't been deemed a desirable 
partner. Her first experience of being grown-up is disappointing. 


O © O 
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Auntie Cha arranges for her lady-friend’s son to dance with 
Dolly, but he’s reluctant, impolite, and focused on his fiancée. 
Dolly doesn’t want to dance with him if the offer is only out of 
pity, but she pretends to be glad because she knows that’s how 
she should act. Then Dolly dances with a gentleman who had 
been watching the ball without joining in himself. He speaks 
rudely, dances poorly, and steps on her feet during the waltz. 
Flustered and embarrassed, Dolly also missteps and 
apologizes. 


Dolly sits out of the dancing again, her face red from 
embarrassment, and worries her last partner is spreading the 
rumor that she can’t dance. Auntie Cha exasperatedly instructs 
Dolly to look agreeable, so Dolly puts on a smile. She feels her 
smile is a desperate call for attention, but young men 
repeatedly overlook her and choose other girls for their dance 
partners instead. Dolly loses hope that she will be selected, and 
her dress starts to get crushed from clutching her hands in her 
lap. 
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Auntie Cha continues to try to ensure Dolly adheres to social 
expectations by arranging two more dances for her. Dolly dances 
with both partners even though they're plainly uninterested in her 
and she also has no desire to dance with them. Social pressures 
dictate that Dolly should be gracious and eager, so she pretends to 
be glad regardless of how she really feels. Notably, Dolly’s dance 
partners are not gracious and pleasant to her. Both men treat her 
rudely, and they’re not concerned about whether their actions might 
offend Dolly. Dolly apologizes to the gentleman for making a 
mistake during the waltz, but he doesn’t apologize for stepping on 
her feet, nor does Auntie Cha’s lady-friend’s son apologize for his 
impoliteness. The men aren't subject to the same social pressures as 
women are to look and act perfectly at all times, nor do they face 
negative repercussions for imperfect behavior. Women and men are 
held to different standards, and social expectations for women are 
much stricter and more demanding. 


© © 


Dolly's ongoing embarrassment and self-consciousness show that 
she’s aware of the high standards to which society holds her and 
that her struggles to meet them have been unsuccessful. Although 
she’s upset, Dolly is not allowed to express her true feelings, an idea 
that Auntie Cha reinforces when she tells Dolly to look more 
agreeable. It’s Dolly's responsibility to appear cheerful and wear a 
fake smile; otherwise, according to societal expectations, it would be 
her fault that no one chooses her. Dolly's increasing disappointment 
is mirrored in the deterioration of her dress. Once light and flouncy, 
her dress is now flattened and wrinkled. In the same way, Dolly’s 
naivety about growing up used to be bright and optimistic, but now 
it’s subdued and less hopeful, having been refuted by her unhappy 
experience of the ball so far. 
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As the evening wears on, Dolly sits in the front row, feigning 
enjoyment. She studies her empty program until shame drives 
her to let it slip onto the floor. Dolly resents the young men for 
freely choosing some girls to dance and neglecting others. She 
thinks the situation is unfair. When ladies have the rare 
opportunity to invite gentlemen to dance, Dolly refuses to ask 
anybody, because nobody wants her. She claims to have a 
headache and wishes she were an old woman so that it might 
be socially acceptable for her not to dance. She wishes she 
were at home or even dead. 


As the ball attendees have supper, Dolly tries to eat a sandwich, 


but her throat is too dry. Dolly dances again with Auntie Cha’s 
lady-friend’s son, but she is so unhappy that her legs feel heavy 
and she makes poor conversation. She worries she will seem 
unintelligent. Next, Dolly dances with a young boy, but he 
stares unabashedly at a different girl, the “belle of the ball,” the 
entire time. He is a bad dancer, his hands are sticky, and Dolly is 
upset to be partnered with a little boy. 
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Despite her misery, Dolly still yearns to be successful at her first ball, 
so she continues to try to conform to social expectations. So, she 
pretends to enjoy herself. However, Dolly's empty program is 
physical evidence of her inability to attract gentlemen. Ashamed, 
Dolly lets her program fall away, as if to distance herself from the 
proof of her inadequacy. Symbolically, this action represents Dolly’s 
recognition not only that she has failed but also that she won't be 
able to succeed no matter how hard she tries. Her relinquishment of 
the social pressure to attract gentlemen—symbolized by her now- 
discarded program—motivates Dolly's refusal to ask anyone to 
dance when she gets the chance. Dolly has realized that the format 
of the ball is unjust. Men hold all the power, since they're free to 
choose the women they like and disregard the rest. Meanwhile, 
women have little power or agency, and they're made to feel 
worthless if they're not chosen. When Dolly wishes to be old, at 
home, or dead, she conveys her desire to escape the unfair social 
system she has discovered. Although she used to look forward to 
attending the ball and becoming a woman, now she regrets that she 
has reached her current circumstances. 


0O 00 


Dolly faces more social pressures as the ball goes on. She is 
supposed to eat elegantly, dance well, and make good conversation, 
but she fails at these expectations too. She is still unable to fulfill her 
main role, which is to attract gentlemen. The lady-friend’s son only 
dances with her again out of pity or obligation, and the little boy is 
too young to be considered a proper partner for her. Dolly faults 
herself for her failures, showing how heavily her inability to live up 
to social expectations weighs on her. While Dolly suffers great 
shame, the young boy is unconcerned about his childishly ill- 
mannered behavior, and he doesn’t seem to care what other people 
think of him. This discrepancy between Dolly and the young boy 
showcases the gendered double standard that exists in their 
patriarchal society. Girls and women must feel like failures for their 
social blunders, while boys and men can break social rules without 
consequence. 
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Knowing that the evening has been unsuccessful, Dolly and 
Auntie Cha leave the ball early and return home. Auntie Cha 
doesn't speak to Dolly in the wagonette, and Dolly tries not to 
cry. At home, Miss Biddons rushes to meet them and ask why 
they arrived so early. Wanting to be left alone, Dolly locks 
herself in her room and tears off her dress, which is now 
thoroughly crushed. She overhears Auntie Cha proclaim loudly 
that Dolly “didn’t take” at the ball. 


Dolly reflects miserably that her failure to attract any 
gentlemen at her first ball is a terrible shame and social stigma 
she'll carry for the rest of her life. However, Dolly also realizes 
she isn’t to blame. She tried her best to do as she'd been told by 
putting on the proper appearance and displaying herself with a 
pleasant smile. But she was only pretending, as she believed 
she had to do; she didn't actually want any men to choose her. 
Instead of her, the young men at the ball chose other girls, 
whom Dolly thinks were not even pretty. Overcome with 
humiliation, Dolly lies in bed and cries. 
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Having to leave the ball early is the final humiliating sign of Dolly’s 
failure. Auntie Cha’s pointed silence conveys her disapproval of 
Dolly. Dolly has not only disappointed herself at the ball but also 
Auntie Cha and Miss Biddons, who have taught Dolly the 
importance of living up to societal standards in order to be 
successful as a young woman. When Dolly isolates herself, she 
attempts to separate herself from the dreadful grown-up society she 
has entered and the harsh pressures it enforces on her. However, she 
can’t escape society and its pressures, just as she can't avoid hearing 
Auntie Cha announce her failure. Similarly, reversing her entry into 
adulthood is impossible. Now that Dolly has experienced what it is 
to be a young woman in society, she can’t return to an innocent 
girlhood. Her naivety is gone, as her wholly crushed dress 
symbolizes. When Dolly casts aside her ruined dress, she lets go of 
her former optimism about being grown-up. 


Dolly understands that young women face social stigma for failing 
to attract gentlemen, and now she bears that burden of failure 
herself. But Dolly resists the pressure to blame herself. She has come 
to understand that society is unjust to women and that she 
shouldn't have to struggle to meet impossible, harmful societal 
standards. She also understands herself better—she never wanted 
to be chosen by men at all. Before, external pressures were so strong 
that they prevented Dolly from knowing her own individual desires 
separate from society's expectations for her. After her experience at 
the ball, however, Dolly now comprehends that her true internal 
desires conflict with the desires society pressures her to have. By 
confronting the dismaying reality of being a woman in a patriarchal 
society and gaining deeper self-understanding, Dolly undergoes a 
difficult transformation from naivety to disillusionment. In other 
words, she grows up. Her tears are the natural consequence of this 
painful process. 
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